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widdle County, Va., but after his mother's death
before he was two years old, he spent his early
years at the "Old Place" in Nottoway County,
where his father, earlier a distinguished lawyer,
was now pastor of the Presbyterian church. He
attended the old-field schools of the county and
later the Classical Academy at Petersburg. In
1843 he entered Hampden-Sidney College with
advanced standing and was graduated in 1845
as valedictorian of his class and with a reputa-
tion for wide reading and convincing oratory.
He studied law at the University of Virginia
(1846-47) and married, on Nov. 8, 1848, Sara
A. Rice, later the author of Reminiscences of
Peace and War (1904) and other works.

Admitted to the bar in 1849, he practised law
for a short time at Charlottesville, Va., and at
Petersburg, and that year founded and edited
for a time the Southside Democrat at Peters-
burg1, In 1851-52 he was associated with John
W. Forney [q.v.~\ on the Washington Union. In
July 1855 he was sent to Athens as a special
commissioner to investigate the claims of an
American citizen against Greece and secured a
satisfactory indemnity (H. M. Wriston, Execu-
tive Agents in American Foreign Relations,
1929, p. 663). In 1853 he had become associated
with Thomas Ritchie [q.v.J in editing the Rich-
mond Enquirer, and his courageous and com-
bative editorials involved him in several duels
from which he came unhurt In the campaign
against the Know-Nothing party in 1855, Pryor
spoke ably, and he deserves considerable credit
for the victory of Gov. Henry A. Wise. He
founded The South in 1857 as an ultra-Southern
newspaper published in Washington and was
also associated during the same period with the
staff of the Washington States.

He attended the Montgomery commercial con-
vention of 1858 and delivered the reply of the
border states and the conservative element in the
South which led to the defeat of William L.
Yancey's resolution demanding the reopening
of the slave trade (Herbert Wender, Southern
Commercial Conventions, 1837-18'59, 1930, pp.
214-23). He was elected in 1859 to the Thirty-
sixth Congress to succeed William 0. Goode,
deceased, and reflected in 1860, serving till he
resigned Mar. 3, 1861, to join the Confederacy.
In the presidential campaign of 1860 he was
a strong supporter of Breckinridge, and was
considered the most effective secessionist speak-
er in Virginia. Incidents are told of his having
changed the sentiments of whole communities
by one speech.

He was one of the visiting Virginians who
urged the attack on Fort Sumter and is said to
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have used as an argument: "Strike one blow
and Virginia will secede in an hour by Shrews-
bury clock" (New York Times, Mar. 15, 1919).
He was offered the honor of firing the first shot
but declined in favor of Edmund Rufrm. He was
elected to the Confederate Provisional Congress
and served a short time, but soon resigned to
enter military service as colonel of the 3rd Vir-
ginia Regiment. On Apr. 16, 1862, he was pro-
moted brigadier-general by Joseph E. Johnston
for gallantry on the battlefield, but, impatient
with the Confederate War Department, which
he thought was leaving him a brigadier without
a brigade, he resigned his rank and fought as a
private in Fitzhugh Lee's cavalry. While serv-
ing as a special courier around Petersburg he
was captured during an informal truce, Nov. 27,
1864, and was confined in Fort Lafayette. He
was released for exchange by Lincoln's personal
order a short time before the surrender at Ap-
pomattox.

In September 1865, with borrowed money and
clothing bought by pawning his wife's jewelry,
he went to New York and became associated
with the New York Daily News. Writing in-
cognito for political reasons and studying New
York state law in spare moments, he was ad-
mitted to the New York bar in 1866 and was
successful in both fields. In 1890 he was ap-
pointed by Gov. David B. Hill judge of the
court of common pleas, largely through the in-
fluence of his old war enemy and congressional
associate, Gen. Daniel E. Sickles. In 1896 he
became for the remainder of an unexpired term
a justice of the supreme court of New York
(Manual of the State of New York, 1898, p.
529), and was later elected at the head of the
ticket In 1899 he resigned from the court on
reaching the age limit and resumed his private
practice. Appointed official referee by the ap-
pellate division of the supreme court, Apr. 10,
1912, he served till his death in New York City,
March 14, 1919. He was buried in Princeton,
N. J. He had seven children.

Pryor was tall and straight, with the elastic
step of an Indian. As an orator he was fiery, im-
passioned, and convincing; as a judge he was
clear and searching and had a reputation for
unusual chivalry toward litigants. He published
Essays and Addresses in 1912.

[In addition to the brief sketches in the Biog, Direc-
tory of the Am. Congress, 1774-1927 (1928), and
Who's Who in Am., 1918-19, there is a factual sum-
mary in C. A. Evans, ed, Confed. Mil, Hist., Ill
(1899). A fuller sketch, frankly laudatory but ac-
curate, is by T. T. Epes in the Hampden-Sidney Kalei-
doscope, vol. XI (1903). Genealogical sources are T. D.
Suplee, The Life of Theodorick Bland Pryor (1879) ;
J. H. Claiborne, Seventy-five Years in Old Virginia
(1904). His capture is described in R. A. Pryor, Jr.,
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